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A much more useful and important correspondent of the
Castle, was Francis Higgi^ a man whLO is still viviaiy re_
membered in Ireland under the title of the Sham Squire. He
obtained this nickname from a discreditable episode of his early
life, when he formed a ricn marriage by pretending to be a pos-
sessor of landed property, and heir to a wealthy lawyer. He was
a man of great energy, and of much coarse talent, and had been
for some years the proprietor of the c Freeman's Journal/ which
was one of the principal newspapers in Ireland, and which under
his influence passed completely into the ranks of the Government.
For this service, he had obtained a small annual subsidy some
time before the administration of the Duke of Portland, and it
was .subsequently increased. He was also an attorney and a
magistrate; he held two or three small offices from Government,
and he took an active part in municipal affairs. Possessing to
an eminent degree the peculiar talent of a newspaper editor for
forming and maintaining useful connections in many quarters,
and hunting out obscure information, his knowledge of Dublin
life made him very useful to tlie Government, and his influence
was increased by the fact, that he was owner of some houses in-
habited by manufacturers in the Earl of Heath's Liberty in Dublin,
and had acquired popularity by acts of kindness to Dublin
workmen. His timely warning of an intended attack upon Lord
Camden on his first entry into Dublin, has been already mentioned ;
and at a later period, as we shall see, he was able to render a
service to the Government, of transcendent importance.

He appears to have been a warm and steady friend, and liberal
in his charities, but his general reputation was not good; he
had many enemies, and h,e was furiously lampooned in prose
and verse. His low birtla ; his imprisonment for fraud when a
young man ; his alleged, connection with a gambling house;
his almost deformed person; his coarse, pushing, ostentatious
manners, were abundantly commemorated; but, in spite of all
opposition, he rose to wealth, and being a man of much humour
and of very convivial tastes, he easily gathered men of all
parties to his great house in Stephen's Green. In Ireland,
even more than, in most countries, when the bottle flows freely,
information is easily obtained. In enumerating his services to
the Government, Biggins especially mentions the expense he